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SELF-PORTRAIT AS CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE by PAUL GAUGUIN 
On canvas, 36 by 29 inches, fully signed "P. Gauguin '89" 


From the Collection of Published: “Gauguin” (Hyperion 
Sir Michael Sadler, London Press, Paris) by John Rewald, Re- 
production No. 82, listed No. 166. 
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For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 
renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 
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Vase with slender flaring foot and tall narrow neck against which are 

two finely modelled elephant-head handles. The vase is of heavy porcel- 

laneous stoneware, enamelled in a deeply mottled peacock-green and 

banded with conventional patterns in violet-blue, deep yellow, auber- 
gine and white, outlined with black. 


Chinese: Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Height: 153% inches. 
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Knowing your interest in art, and knowing, too, our 
own interest in the reproduction of art subjects, we 
are taking the liberty of asking three simple ques- 
tions which we hope you will be kind enough to 
answer. Your numbered answers on a penny post- 


card are all that is needed. 


In return for your courtesy in answering “Walker 
Questions,” we will send you a full color reproduc- 
tion of Sassetta’s immortal “Journey of the Magi,” 
suitable for framing. This reproduction will come 


to you carefully wrapped and postpaid and will 


A beautiful color reproduction of Sassetta’s “Journey of the Magi” will be sent to all answering “Walker Questions.” 


WE HAVE THE QUESTIONS... 





.YOU HAVE THE ANSWERS 


make an interesting addition to your collection of 


art subjects. 


HERE ARE THE QUESTIONS: 


1 . What art book that you own pleases you most 
from a photo-reproduction standpoint? 
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2. Do you prefer a drawing, a painting, or a photo- 
graph to illustrate a story? 


To illustrate an advertisement? 
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- What master’s work would you like to see re- 
produced in its entirety in a single book? 
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PICASSO in RETROSPECT: 1939-1900 
The Comprehenswe Exhibition in New York and Chicago 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 








biggest show on earth of Pablo the Playboy 
Painter of Paris—performing his prodigious 
prestidigitations of protean pictorialization! A 
change of style as often as every five minutes— 


S TEP right up, ladies and gentlemen, for the 


first he's blue, then he’s rosy, now he’s all cubes 
and angles, next he's all curves! He shows you 
things you've never seen before, but it’s Picasso 
pinxit all the time—the hand is quicker than the 
eye and the tongue is rapid in the cheek! 

Or: 

Here, in full retrospect, is the master of the 
modern age, the painter who, even by the admis- 
sion of bis antagonists, has influenced the art of 
his time more than any other man. Here 1s the 
most fertile and the most advanced painter Of 
the twentieth century, whose art at fifty-eight 1s 
still as revolutionary and again as generally mis- 
understood as was once that of bis twenties which 
is now an accepted classic almost unto the acad- 
emies. Here is the artist who has disdained every 
artistic convention, who has repeatedly exchanged 
his stylistic formula for another radically opposed, 
only to drop the second for a third, again as dif- 
ferent, if the prior one has seemed exhausted and 
the new one valid. Here, in short, is the aesthetic 
temper of our time, the dilemma of the modern 
world, incorporated in one man who has done as 


much to give it shape and directia anyone 
alive. 


What more evidence than these alternative 
openings—each as true in its own way as the other 
—to a review of the great Picasso Exhibition, at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York and the 
Art Institute of Chicago, is needed to testify to 
the difficulties that here confront the critic? And 
if it were merely a matter of beginning! Objective 
definition and appraisal in entirety is what this 
phenomenon of the twentieth century resists, so 
effectively that in forty years of painting he has 
never had any but violently partial criticism. 
From his friends, like Guillaume Apollinaire, 
Max Jacob, Gertrude Stein, has come extravagant 
praise, often in panegyrics so opulent that one is 
tempted to wonder if the poets were not inter- 
ested in the success of their medium as much as 
of their object. From his enemies, self-appointed 
watchers at the tomb of Impressionism like 
Camille Mauclair, has come acerbation in terms 
that could scarcely have appeared in print had 
France a set of Anglo-Saxon libel laws. But from 
nobody has come the middle-of-the-road balance, 
the fair-minded analysis to sort away the chaff 
and prize the wheat. 

To an uncritically trained majority, then, and, 
on the other hand, to a prejudiced minority, this 
Picasso Retrospective makes its bow in the two 
largest American cities, which will see the most 
important view of the artist yet assembled—some 
three hundred and fifty-odd paintings, drawings, 

prints and sculptures, that top by over a hundred 
items the only previous comprehensive showing 
of Picasso, held in Paris in 1932. Product of a 
labor beside which the onerous critical task fades 
into quick obscurity, the assembling and cata- 
loguing of this exhibition furnishes an unparal- 
leled basis for studying and experiencing the evo- 


lution of the artist—and one happily but slightly 
affected by the omissions forced by the European 
War, nearly all of the European loans fortuitous- 
ly having been shipped just before the outbreak. 

lo survey such an exhibition here except in 
condensation would be as unfair to the reader- 
visitor as impracticable in view of the available 
space. Accordingly the illustrations on the ac- 
companying pages have been arranged and anno- 
tated chrononologically for ready reference and 
as a running commentary to supplement this brief 
critical analysis. 

Beginning some five years ere the first of the 
“Forty Years of His Art” which are the scope of 
this exhibition, the fruitful career of Pablo Picasso 
ought really be measured from the first youthful 
works from the yonder side of 1900 which, for 
unstated reasons, he wished excluded from this 
retrospective and which actually are there but 
twice and not quite characteristically represented. 
Neither example belongs to those earliest efforts 
painted right after his brilliant but abortive 
matriculation at the Madrid and Barcelona Acad- 
emies, when he had established himself as an 
independent painter in Barcelona at the age of 
sixteen—those very talented genre pictures in the 
tradition of Ribera, Velasquez and Zurbaran, 
rather monumental, candidly when not brutally 
realistic, deeply concerned with volume and light. 

hey represent, in other words, the epitome of 
the Spanish artistic temperament which was thus 

(Continued on page 21) 


VERY EARLY PHASES: “THE ARTIST’S 
SISTER,” BARCELONA, 188 (RIGHT); 
“MOULIN DE LA GALETTE,” t900, THE 
FIRST PICTURE PICASSO PAINTED IN 
PARIS, MUCH INFLUENCED BY LAUTREC 
(BELOW) LENT BY J. THANNHAUSER 



































(ABOVE) LENT BY THE ARTIST 











LENT BY THE MUSEUM OF THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
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LENT BY MR. WILLIAM S. PALEY 





BLUE PERIOD: 1901-04 


LENT BY MR. ALFRED STIEGLITZ Impelled by the almost exclusive- 


ly tragic subject-matter of Picas- 
so’s first maturity—ranging from 
the Weltschmerz-symbol of the 
Clown to the morbid imputations 
of maternity and the sorrowful 
life of old harlots and blind beg- 
gars—he evolved the strong, emo- 
tionally powerful blue tonality, 
only occasionally, and then but 
slightly, relieved by touches of 
ochre. To this phase belong the 
MOTHER AND CHILD, 1901 
(reproduced on the cover); LA 
VIE, 1903 (above, left) and the 
etching THE FRUGAL RE- 
PAST, 1904 (left). At the end of 
this time the blue tones grew 
lighter and greyer, paving the way 
for the Rose period ; of this transi- 
tion BOY LEADING A HORSE, 






1905 (above, right) is a monu- 
ment, already done in a combina- 
tion of rose and blue-grey areas. 
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LENT BY THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY 


ROSK PERIOD: 1905-06 


LENT BY THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 


LENT BY MR. CATESBY JONES 


His themes becoming less subjective and pessimistic, Picasso, 
although retaining the idea of painting in virtual monochrome, 
drew a rose-pink tone from the same Classical sources which 
served him as impulses for such monumental pictures as LA 
TOILETTE, 1905 (below, right )—the color based on Hellents- 
tic and Roman terracottas as well as on the Greek fifth century 
vases whose painting was a direct influence on the light-handed 
but sure draftsmanship. The gouache HEAD, 1905 (above, ex- 
treme left) shows signs of closer focus on drawing from life at 
this time, resulting in the more plastic values seen in the 
WOMAN WITH LOAVES, 1905 (above, left center), a 
gouache painted in the Pyrenees where the artist spent his boli- 
day. One of the few portraits in the exhibition beside the SELF- 
PORTRAIT, 1906 (reproduced in detail on the frontispiece), 
MLLE. FERNANDE OLIVIER, 1905-06 (above, right) re- 
veals the artist’s extraordinary gift of realism which he could 
apply when he wanted; the unfinished state of the picture, 
though offering a satisfactory aesthetic experience, does not 
permit the certainty that this would have been finished in the 
typical rose tonality, as the preparation is obviously already 
quite different than that of the other oils of the Rose period. 





LENT BY MR. WALTER P. CHRYSLER, JR. 


Abruptly terminating the soft harmonies of the Rose period as he 
came upon the elemental dissonances of African sculpture, Picasso 
translated the sharp Negro rhythms first into brick-red monochrome 
and, then, into barbarously multi-colored canvases, to the latter of 
which belongs the powerfully moving DANCER, 1907 (above, left). 
The angular emphasis of the Negro period was a bridge to the first 
experiments in Cubism on which Picasso worked jointly with 
Braque; of the early phase, the so-called Analytical Cubism, com- 
pletely abstract and undimensional, the vibrantly colored WOMAN 
WITH PEARS, 1909 (above, right) and the now monochrome 
brown PIERROT, 1911 (below, right) are both characteristic. A 
partial return to real forms then became evident in the collages of 
pasted paper objects on oils and crayons, like STILL-LIFE WITH 
CALLING CARD, 1914, a transition to the second Cubism. 


LENT BY MRS. CHARLES B. GOODSPEED 
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LENT BY MR. WALTER P. CHRYSLER, JR. 
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PERIODS: 1907-124 


LENT BY THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION, NEW YORK 
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LENT BY MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH PULITZER, JR LENT BY THE GALLERY OF LIVING ART, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE FIREPLACE, 1916-17 (above, left) is the typical “arranged” and abstraction at the end of this epoch. THE THREE MUSI- 
semi-dimensional still-life of the second phase, Synthetic Cubism, CIANS, 1922 (above, right) marks a late resolution of the entire 
while PIERROT SEATED and THE VIOLINIST (below), both Cubist period, rich in abstraction and color, and may perhaps be 
painted in 1918, indicate Picasso’s simultaneous exercise of realism termed with its companion, 'the eventual masterpiece of Picasso. 


LENT BY MR. AND MRS. SAM A. LEWISOHN LENT ANONYMOUSLY 
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LENT BY MR. WALTER P. CHRYSLER, JR 


LENT BY THE ARTIST 


CLASSICAL PERIOD: 1918-24 


The poetic realism which ran as a corollary current through the 
later, ‘‘synthetic’ Cubist phase developed in 1918 tnto an heroic, 
semt-realistic Classicism which was, in a sense, a resurgence of the 
inspirations of the Rose period of 1005-06, the color-scale in the 
new style being fuller and more sonorous, the pinks grever, the blue 
more marine and tending to the infinite, while the completed pictures 
derived more from the gigantic features of late Roman and Pom- 


petian sculpture in the full round. TWO SEATED WOMEN, 102 


LENT BY THE ARTIST 


(above, left) 1s a culminating chef-d’oeuvre of this style together 
with the lovely lvric PIPES OF PAN, 1023 (below, left), though 
in each case the final effect is marred bv careless technique on the 
large surfaces, which were left roughly finished. THE THREE 
GRACES, 1924 (above, right ), in oil and charcoal, is more a grisaille 
drawing than a painting and shows Picasso's craftsmanship at the 
core of this renascence. THE THEATRE BOX, 1921 (below), 1s 
an amusing backdrop from one of the ballet decors of this time 


LENT BY THE ARTIST 





LENT ANONYMOUSLY 
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LENT BY MR. JAMES THRALL SOBY 


CLASSICAL PERIOD: 1918-24 


Picasso's genius for drawing came to the fore in the Classical works 
more than in any others, both in such exquisite examples of pencil 
line drawing as FISHERMAN CARRYING A BASKET, 1922 
(above, left), surely one of the best examples extant of the modern 
way of seeing in linear terms, as well as in larger pictures whose 
basis is line like THE SIGH, 1923 (above, right) in oil and charcoal. 
lhe pastel medium of this epoch also gives evidence of strongly 


LENT BY MR. WALTER P. CHRYSLER, JR. 
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plastic form as seen in the richly toned HEAD OF A BOY, ca. 1922 
(below, right). The artist’s gargantuan sense of humor, hitherto 
reserved for works of more or less private character, made its first 
public appearance in the delightful BY THE SEA, 1923 (below, 
eft), intended to satirize the monumental bathers of Cézanne a 

left), intended to satirize tl numental bath f Cég nd 
Matisse, which nevertheless is the prototype of Picasso's own quast- 
Mat hick thel tl toty P quasi 
serious abstractions of bathers that begin in the following years. 


LENT BY MRS. CHARLES H. RUSSELL, JR. 





LENT BY THE ARTIST 


H |] | HRI | DANCI RS IQ25 above, le ft) violentl ended the 


\ ry \ 7 Oo ~ -= Classicism still evident in THE RED TABLECLOTH, 10924 
Nh l] li OR. WHS = T Q)%5 - ) Q) below). RUNNING MINOTAUR, 1028, ts typical of the codified 


forms of the Surrealist tendency that led to the Guernica mural. 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY 
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NEW FORMS: 1925-59 


I'he fierce symbolism and furious tempo initiated by Picasso an 
THE THREE DANCERS (opposite) has bere grown into a style 


LENT BY MRS 


’ THE ARTIST 


further and further away from reality, evolving a far broader and 
more bumorous codification than the remainder of Surrealism with 
which it 1s comparable: FIGURE THROWING A STONE, 1931 
(above); while side by side there has run a broad narrative style 
tending toward superb caricature, seen in INTERIOR WITH A 
GIRL DRAWING, 1935 (below). 


MERIC CALLERY 
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LENT BY THE ARTIST LENT BY THE ARTIST 
ULTIMATE MOMENTS: “PORTRAIT,” 1937 (ABOVE, LEFT); “THE MIRROR,” MARCH 12, 1932 (ABOVE, RIGHT); “GIRL BEFORE A 
MIRROR,” MARCH 14, 1932 (BELOW, LEFT); “MAN WITH AN ALL-DAY SUCKER,” AUGUST 20, 1938; REFLECTING MAIN CURRENTS 
IN PICASSO TODAY: DOUBLE EXPOSURE OF FACES, NUDES IN SINUOUS LINE, SURREALIST VISION OF GLANDS AND MUSCLES 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART LENT BY MR. WALTER P. CHRYSLER, JR 
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Continued from page 11) 
he foundation and the in- 
escapable determinator ol 
Picassos own temperament 
They must be remembered as 
something of a key to the per- 
sonality which, as it afterward 
develops an artistic schizo- 
phrenia as marked as the very 
double-faced human figures of 
the last decade becomes the 
enigma of the artist. In these 
characteristically Spanish or- 
igins—remote from the pre- 
vailing tenets of both Euro- 
pean academicism and _ the 
secession from academicism 
as Spanish painting, in its 
strangely devious way, has 
ever been but casually affili- 
ated with the main currents 
of European art—can one 
trace the basic nature of the 


young Spaniard who was 
thrust into the complex art- 
istic environment of Paris in 
the first vear of this century 
From it stems the volatile 
emotion deliberately con- 
trolled, with which Picasso 
encountered the prevailing 
painting in Paris, to have it 
first disciplined by an oppo- 
site approach and then im- 
pregnated by sympathetic im- 
pulses. After his earliest 
Parisian efforts to find a fluent 
expression for his Spanish 
realism in the hard-bitten line 
and acid color of the Toul- 
ouse-Lautrec-Steinlen — tradi- 
tion’s mixture of cynicism and 
pathos, it is notable that 
Picasso soon abandoned the 
outer aspects of that realism 
to “find” himself in the purely 
Suggestive style of the last 
painter survivors of the Sym- 
bolist movement that had 
held sway in all the arts for 
the preceding thirty years. 
Not only the flat, decorative 
pattern of Gauguin and 
Maurice Denis—as seen in the 
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LENT BY THE ARTIST 


GUERNICA,” MAY-JULY, 1937 (BELOW) THE 25-FOOT MURAL COMMEMORAT- 
ING TERRIFYING AERIAL BOMBARDMENT IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR: 
ONE OF PREPARATORY SKETCHES FOR A WOUNDED HORSE (ABOVE) 


LENT BY THE ARTIST 





LENT ANONYMOUSLY 
“SCULPTOR AND HIS STATUE,” JULY, 1933: PYGMALION THEME IN GOUACHE 


21 


Harlequin lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Clifford — ab- 
sorbed the young artist, it was 
also (I believe this has not 
been emphasized before) the 
Symbolist idea per se, or at 
least that portion of it which 
the painters of that tendency 
abstracted as their Leitmotif. 
1 refer to the whole concept 
of condensed, synthesized nos- 
talgia, the refined Weltschmerz 
which the Symbolists were al- 
ways concerned to codify and 
dwell upon and which, it will 
be seen, exercised a pervasive 
influence upon the young Pi- 
casso that he was never com- 
pletely to lose, and hence con- 
stituting another clue to him. 

From this mood of the Sym- 
bolists there emerged a chief 
device which became various- 





ly Harlequin, Clown, Pierrot, 
and then Mountebank, Actor 
and Acrobat—subjects which, 
it is almost superfluous to add, 
have preoccupied Picasso for 
the greater part of his creative 
activity. Though the Harle- 
quin-Clown concept was nei- 
ther the invention nor the 
clusive property of the Sym- 
bolists, they certainly revived 
it as a broad symbol from the 
days of Watteau and Gilles 
and the Italian Comedy when 
it had been a real part of 
life. It was their great poet 
Verlaine who, given to wan- 
dering among the Watteaus of 
the Salle Lacaze which the 
Louvre had opened in 1867, 
published his Fétes Galantes 
in 1867 and his Jadis et Na- 
guére in 1884, in both of which 
the Harlequin-Clown _ fur- 
nished much thematic mate- 
rial—the former with its 
verses entitled Pantomime, 
Fantoches and Colombine, the 
latter with its still more char- 
acteristic Le Clown: 


(Continued on page 26) 








New Exhibitions of the Week 





AN ALIVE EXHIBITION BY 
ALLIED ARTISTS 
4 pes Allied Artists of America in their annua 


show at the Fine Arts Gallery present a much 
livelier collection of paintings and sculpture than 
they did last year, and with the jury's award of 


prizes one is, for once, almost entirely in accord 
The edge of the formality of looking at an exhibi- 
tion of over three hundred items is taken off in 
the south gallery on whose first wall hangs a 
pleasant group of watercolors from the thor 
oughly competent hands of such artists as Martin 
Gambee, Harry Olsen and Andrew Winter. Win- 
ter is one of the prize winners, incidentally, though 
not for this particular painting. Gambee’s clean 


CITRON’S LIGHT TONES FOR 
HUMOR AND CIVICS 


\ INNA CITRON, a product of Kenneth 
i | Haves Miller and Nicolaides, has a bette 
sense of humor and sociology than Isabel Bishop 
ye of the other products. Miss Citron’s work 
vhich hangs in the Midtown Galleries, has be- 
come considerably firmer in outline and force 
Her colors are still the rather light ones of tem- 
pera, though there is a charming oil sketch of a 
bather called Siren’s Song, with deeper blues. Her 
sociology is now the most interesting thing about 
her work, for technically it is not on a par with 
Isabel Bishop’s. Miss Citron has been in the 
courts, and in paintings like Judges and Juries 





EXHIBITED AT THE FINE ARTS GALLERY 
BY AN ALLIED ARTISTS PRIZE-WINNER: F. E. WARREN’S “UNDER THE BRIDGE” 


line in Gay Day has more freedom than he 
achieves sometimes, Olsen’s Nova Scotia, No. 1 
is stormy and full of the chilly atmosphere of 
this locality. Out of Commission by Rose Church- 
ill is sunny, and full of flickering light. Ferdinand 
Warren wins a prize for his New England Kitchen, 
which he surely deserves, for it is painted with a 
sense of textures for its ruffly curtains and shiny 
black coal range, and Irene Newman in Merchant 
Princes has achieved an effect of brilliance in the 
lemon yellow pavement on which her princes 
transact their business. 

Among the portraits, two young artists present 
work which is notable: Douglas Gorsline for his 
Thomas Wolfe, which has breadth of conception 
in keeping with the vast vitality of the subject; 
and Barry Greene, whose self-portrait has the 
same smiling quality as do his landscapes which 
are shown currently at the Newhouse Galleries. 

Prize-winners in whose selection we concur are 
Harry Herring’s Lobsterman’s Row, its planes in- 
terestingly opposed, Andrew Winter's freezing 
cold U. S. Mail, Arnold Hoffman's By the Win- 
dow which has tonal quality controlled within 
narrow limits, and emphasizes the purple skin 
of turnips surprisingly. Ogden Pleissner’s Reap- 
ing Along Wind River is an interesting combina- 
tion of forms which balance well as composition, 
and light which accents the ruggedness of rocks. 
He has managed a feat which only an experi- 
enced painter would attempt in his incorporation 
of yellow grain and a tractor on the horizon, all 


of which pictorial elements take their place nat- 
urally. ra 


and Court Recess, she suggests very well first the 
drama and then the humorous gossipy relaxation 
so patent to any citizen who has done jury 
duty. 2 OK. 


SAND AND CLOUD MAGIC IN 
GROSZ’S CAPE COD 


APE COD watercolors in the hands of 

George Grosz are a far cry from the prod- 
uct which usually bears that designation. Grosz 
has turned from the acute and bitter observation 
of the telling lines of the human countenance 
and his power of concentration is now visible 
in his delineation of the endless varieties of sea 
grasses which grow in the sand dunes and streak 
down the cliffs of this enchanting country. One 
is less conscious in this large group which is being 
shown at the Walker Galleries, of the sea than 
of the land and sky. It is rare really, that the 
water seems ever a concern to the artist, all his 
imagination being absorbed in the swirl of sand, 
and the magic of delicate clouds blown as only 
Cape Cod breezes can blow. 

The twisted pine trees, low-growing barberry 
and beach plum which fill the hollows are han- 
dled with the delicacy and sweep of a Japanese 
print, and no small contour of the land escapes 
his eagle eye. Number 6 must be almost a relief 
map of the area which Grosz painted, so fine is 
the network of tiny paths, so closely studied are 
the undulating little hills and hummocks of 
sand grass which cover them. Several water- 
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colors are in monotone: green, blue and one 
salmon pink—the last one particularly effective 
It is a strange view of life from the author of 
Ecce Homo, which had its pages torn out in the 
Customs as being unfit for American eyes. But 
Grosz’s acute perception is still functioning, even 
though he seems to have retired from the social 
scene ‘= 


PICASSO FOOTNOTES: HIS 
DRAWING; LAM’S PAINTING 


N A group of drawings by Picasso, the Perls 
| Galleries offer a delicate refrain to the theme 
of the week. Ten or a dozen follow the artist's 
course, from 1go1 through 1938, ending up with its 
dernier cri rooster. The earliest drawing of par- 
ticular interest is the 1902 nude, its rounded vol- 
umes indicated by a single outline. The head of 
a woman in blue chalk, done in 1904, suggests its 
own phase, the 1907 bathers begin to show the 
incorporation of archaic forms. There is a 1918 
harlequin and two or three scenes of the beach, 
the most attractive drawings in the group made 
in 1923. Taken altogether they accent the major 
steps of Picasso's draftsmanship which are so well 
outlined at the Museum of Modern Art. 

In another room are hanging a group of paint- 
ings by Wilfredo Lam, a young Cuban artist, who 
has been a protegé of Picasso since the end of the 
Spanish war, and now lives with him. They are 
in gouache, flatly indicated figures, which seem 
to hark back faintly to Picasso's cubist phase. 
he agreeable color harmonies are based on an 
earthy red, and one feels in the young artist a 
definite freedom in experimenting in forms. He 
has achieved considerable emotional quality in 
one or two examples, but it is in his potentialities 
of growth that he seems most remarkable ae 


A NEW ENGLAND FEELING 
FOR NATURE: COWLES 


USSELL COWLES’ admirable show at the 
Kraushaar certainly deserves to make this 
much-traveled New England painter's name. 
Among the watercolors, in which he uses a large 
porous paper, the study of ocean spray being 
fountained up against big rocks, is outstanding 
The smaller skating scene and beach scene have 
great clarity of movement. But it is among the 
oils that one finds the uncannily accurate tasting 
of nature, as, for instance, The Road through 
the Hollow—where the sun’s glare on snow is 
most felicitously caught—which New Englanders 
since Thoreau have possessed. Mr. Cowles pre- 
sents also beautiful color, as in Frosty Morning, 
and an interesting story, as in Farmer and Rain- 
cloud. \n Roxbury Falls the rocks are split up into 
crystalline spars, with dark contours, as in Mars- 
den Hartley’s work, which this particular paint- 
ing resembles, and with this in front of one it is 
a far cry to the amorphous waterfall studies of 
Twachtman. 5 WS ke. 


JOSE DE CREEFT’S TRUE 
SCULPTURAL CONCEPT 


EW sculptors working today attain the ver- 
FB sstitty with materials of José de Creeft, and 
one feels after seeing the exhibition of his work 
at the Passedoit Gallery that this is partly due 
to his instinctive grasp of the qualities latent in a 
particular stone or wood, and partly to the fa- 
miliarity which comes of living a long time with 
each substance before he starts to work. Some of 
the sculpture here was begun ten years ago. All 
of it has been finished in the last year. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE GEORGETTE PASSEDOIT GALLERY 
JOSE DE CREEFT: “SPANISH PEASANT” 


The vitality of direct carving without the in- 
termediary steps either of modeling or drawing 
makes de Creeft’s approach as deeply felt as his 
respect for the material itself, so that the desigh 
made from the springing trunk of a chestnut tree 
is as satisfying and right as the smoothly flowing 
Embryonic Form in brown serpentine. The deli- 
cious pure whiteness of Carrara marble lends it- 
self to his supple manipulation in the Group of 
Vermaids as naturally as the green granite of 
I'he Little Princes suggests the solemn regal little 
head, with its slight intimation of a crown. 

De Creeft has come a long way from his early 
small Oriental figure in semi-precious stone— 
which is not included in this exhibition, but which 
furnishes an interesting footnote to it—for in the 
present group one feels the derivation from 
Mayan forms his strongest source. And yet, with 
all the power of its archaic suggestion, this is work 
which is intensely modern in feeling, a reincarna- 
tion, not an imitation of an ancient culture. No- 
where is there the sense of affectation in theatri- 
cal gestures or poses. Even in Fantastic Forms, 
the interflow of line and firm unity of the struc- 
ture unite to prove de Creeft’s marvelous control 
of texture and fundamental shape, inherent in 
every block which he molds. ra 


SATIRICAL OBSERVATION BY 
QUINTANILLA 


‘ESPRIT MOQUEUR is very much part of 
Luis Quintanilla’s make-up. Perhaps only so 

was he able to make the war which he had to see 
in Spain more endurable. One doesn’t mind his 
satire, except when, in some of the etchings shown 
also with his new American paintings at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists, he becomes unfair. In the 
oil, The Abandoned Poets of Fourteenth Street, 
No. 1, there is much spirit and sense of char- 
acter, and the painter has done wonders with two 
colors. The satirical intent is still patent in Mr. & 
Mrs. Smith. A few paintings, as Interior of A 
Bungalow, are handled with delicious simplicity 
Pronounced and high-lighted planes, flat color, and 
carefully angular drawing serve Quintanilla well 
His observation of the Daughter of the American 
Revolution type is as sound as Grant Wood's 
and more flexible IW. 


AN ARTISTIC ATTITUDE: 
CONTEMPORARY GENRE 


HEME shows when they do not force the 
= issue are a delight to the orderly mind. The 
Downtown Gallery has succeeded in its “Con- 
temporary American Genre,” not only in bring- 
ing together fascinating examples of the type, 
but by way of a Fogg Museum discussion of New 
England genre, has achieved a new definition of 
the term and sorted out several classifications. 
As an artistic category it seems to be not only an 
iconographic type but also an attitude, first of all 
a contemporary picture of contemporary life. 

Drawing upon all the resources of her older 
and younger group of artists, Mrs. Halper pre- 
sents twenty-seven different ways of looking at 
daily life. Breinen’s Flight, grim and terrifying, 
is very different from the old accepted classifica- 
tion typified by a cosy interior. Anna Gold- 
thwaite’s Alabama I[nterior is closer to it, but even 
with its gleaming greys, and arrangement of flow- 
ing suggestive line one is still tempted to query, 
“What is wrong with this picture?” Rich and 
warm and colloquial as is Dorothy Varian’s paint- 
ing, Reading the War News is quite a far cry 
from cosiness. The New Shoes, by Katherine 
Schmidt, incorporates the crinkly green paper 
which by now practically bears her trademark, 
and the shoes themselves sound a contemporary 
note which will date the painting long after the 
age of platform soles has vanished. 

The range is from the blue-grey metallic Yan- 
kee Clipper by Sheeler to Spencer’s spacious and 
deeply felt Sand for 3rd Ave. “El.” All the gre- 
gariousness of crowded city life is in Steig’s Night, 
Atlantic City, exuberant humor and social com- 
ment unite in Kuniyoshi’s Pie in the Sky. It is 
almost impossible to select the telling examples 
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in this group. Each makes its individual contribu- 


tion to a new definition of American genre, fresh, 
interesting, and contemporary. 2. & 


THE GRACEFUL PORCELAIN 
FROM VIENNA 


HE private collection of Old Vienna por- 
‘aa now on view in the gallery of Joseph- 
ine Howell offers an unsual chance to see the 
delicacy and invention of this charming ware 
which was mace during the eighteenth century, 
first as a private enterprise and later taken over 
by the imperial government. Porcelain shared 
with textiles, wall paper and furniture the preva- 
lent love for the Chinoiserie style, that naive and 
delightful European version of Oriental deriva- 
tion which so influenced all decoration of the 
time. Here the early pieces show in their designs 
both Kang’hi and Chien Lung sources. 

The later work divides itself into types of deco- 
ration in which scrollwork and rocaille patterns 
are blended with abstract elements, and flower 
motives tend toward naturalism. Later too, came 
the influence of French painting brought about 
by engravings of the masterpieces of Watteau, 
and others, and these appear in miniature as the 
decoration of delicate cups, pitchers and bowls. 
Most enchanting of all are the tiny figures of 
cavaliers and ladies, shepherds and shepherdesses, 
soldiers and street vendors which, in their grace 
and sophistication, call up more vividly than any- 
thing else, the imagination and gaiety that were 
the dix-huitiéme. 5,1. 


BARRY GREENE’S FRENCH- 
INSPIRED INGENUITY 


HE Newhouse Galleries open up their at- 
tractive new quarters with an exhibition by 
the winner of several scholarships, including a 
Guggenheim, E. Barry Greene. He has gone to 
France for inspiration as well as for material, and 
has learned much from Cézanne which is best 
shown in the spatial effects of such canvases as 
Sunset on the Dordogne, an airy, expansive view 
of crystalline clarity. In The Song of the Poplars 
his pattern is brought out by linear emphasis. 
Again, in Brantome Abbey, one is arrested by 
the ingenuity of the pattern, but here Greene also 
gives proof of his resourcefulness not only of the 
working in of the curve of a balustrade which 
gives the composition its firm structure, but in the 
shimmer of reflections in the water, liquid and 
clear. One or two street scenes are attractive, par- 
ticularly Reflections, Bruges, another successful 
combination of architectural forms and their 
repetition in the water of a canal. Greene gives an 
impression of great good humor in his approach 
to his material. at. 
(Continued on page 30) 





EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
A LIVELY GENRE: KATHERINE SCHMIDT’S GREEN-ENFRAMED “THE NEW SHOES” 
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ST. LOUIS: SPANISH WORKS 
AND OTHER ACQUISITIONS 


™ MPHASIS on the art of Spain marks the 
E, new acquisitions of the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis, for most important among them are 
Abraham and the Three Angels by Murillo and 
two handsome Spanish mediaeval sculptures 

Once having formed a part of the collection of 
the Duke of Norfolk in London, the painting by 
Murillo, dated by August L. Mayer around 1650 
is related to the Louvre Angels’ Kitchen made 
four years earlier. One of several versions of the 
subject, it has long been recognized as authenti- 
cally by the master’s own hand. As Is pointed out 
by Meyric R. Rogers in the Museum Bulletin for 
October, the painting, in the early style of 


drapery. The fact that the back is unfinished and 
the figure is hollowed out leads to the supposition 
that it was probably made to stand indoors 
against a wall or a solid background. Northern 
also is the artistic background of a Spanish box- 
wood half figure of the nude Christ de Pitié, some 
two centuries later than the apostle. But if the 
schematized anatomy is Romanesque and if the 
careful depiction of the agonized head shows 
traces of the Gothic and the Renaissance in the 
North, the religious emotionalism to which this 
suffering figure catered was essentially Spanish 
Indulgences granted after the recitation of the 
prayers of St. Gregory” before such images made 
them particularly popular, and the Museum’s 
piece was probably the center of a portable shrine 

lhe eighteenth century art of Italy and of the 
low Countries is represented in the Museum's 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS 
“ABRAHAM AND THE THREE ANGELS,” A FRESH AND VIGOROUS EARLY MURILLO 


Murillo before he became affected by the sen- 
timentality which colors his familiar later periods, 
is less representative of a single personality than 
of an artistic epoch, and in it are combined traces 
of the Caravaggism so strong in Spain at the 
time, reflections of Guido Reni, and a flavor of 
the color of Peter Paul Rubens. 

Recent cleaning has enhanced the picture which 
is in an excellent state of preservation. According 
to the Bulletin, “golden yellows, reds and red 
violets are played against passages of blue and 
white giving a scheme of great vivacity which is 
particularly apparent in the group of angels.” 

If the influences found in Spanish art at Muril- 
lo’s time were predominantly Italian, they were 
French during the thirteenth century as is at- 
tested by a wooden figure of an apostle recently 
added to the Museum’s collection. Over four feet 
high and carved in wood which was once poly- 
chromed, it is an example of the retardataire 
French Romanesque which lingered on the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula long after the emergence of the 
Gothic. But though the large head and hands 
recall the Romanesque, Mr. Rogers points out 
that traces of French Gothic exist in the deep cut- 
ting of the folds and in the naturalism of the 


acquisition of /] Ridotto by Pietro Longhi and of 
a Winter Landscape by Hendrik Avercamp. Typi- 
cal of the Longhi arrangements of masked upper 
class ladies and gentlemen in carnival interludes 
which has led writers to suggest that this painter 
—like other of his contemporaries including the 
older Watteau—sometimes based his compo- 
sitions on theatrical scenes, this still fresh picture, 
which was once in the Papadopoli Collection in 
Venice, is painted with remarkable delicacy and 
sensitivity. Diversion is also the theme of the land- 
scape by the Amsterdam-born Avercamp who de- 
picts, in a manner springing from the same sources 
which gave birth to the art of Bruegel, the entire 
population of a Dutch village taking advantage of 
the enforced idleness that ice brings upon the 
community by making a holiday of it. 


TORONTO: AN EXHIBIT OF 
DUTCH PAINTING 


T THE Art Gallery of Toronto an exhibit 
A of nearly fifty Dutch and Flemish paintings 
of the seventeenth century includes loans from 
various collections. 
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lhe characteristics of the period are well repre- 
sented in canvases which demonstrate the paint- 
ers love of detail and of elegant finish, the de- 
light in little tricks of representation, the honest 
portraiture and the high development of the par- 
ticular type of still-life painting they practiced 

Highlights of the show are Fair at Hoboken in 
which the younger Peter Bruegel reflects the man- 
ner of his great father; an early Rembrant 
Laughing Self-portrait; and a Portrait of a Lady 
by Gerard Verspronck in which the black gown 
and the sensitively painted face and muff are em- 
phasized by the brown background. 


NEW YORK: ART FROM THE 
STATES TO BE COLLECTED 


HE success of the exhibitions of “Art from 
‘te Countries”, sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation at the New 
York World’s Fair and the San Francisco Golden 
Gate Exposition has encouraged Mr. Thomas B 
Watson, President of the corporation, to plan a 
similar collection of paintings from our forty- 
eight states 

As in the case of the foreign collection, the de- 
sideratum is to acquire works which are represen- 
tative of the art of the state from which they 
come, and for this purpose leading authorities in 
each state will be invited to name the artist whose 
work is most characteristic. Plans for the exhibi- 
tions have not yet been evolved, but the inten- 
tion is to show them throughout this country 
and abroad. 


LOS ANGELES: A GALLERY 
GIVEN TO THE U.S.C. 


OR the opening of the gallery which is to 
‘house the collection of the work of old 
masters which she has presented to the University 
of Southern California, Mrs. Elizabeth Holmes 
Fisher has brought to Los Angeles for current 
exhibition the Percy Rockefeller collection of 
early American paintings which has never before 
been shown outside of New York City. 

Highlights of the Rockefeller collection are ten 
portraits of Washington which range from repre- 
sentations of him as a young man to portraits 
by Stuart made shortly before his death. The 
sandy-haired gentleman seen in the canvas by 
John Wollaston seems to bear little resemblance 
to the white-enframed features which the images 
of Stuart—three are shown—have made so fa- 
miliar. 

Of several portraits made during the Revolu- 
tion, one of the finest is by John Trumbull, son of 
the colonial governor of Connecticut, whose tal- 
ents were employed not only for official portrai- 
ture between battles, but for the recording of the 
plans of enemy positions. From the same period 
is an impressive full-length figure by the versa- 
tile Charles Wilson Peale—who not only painted 
the “Father of His Country” fourteen times but 
also, according to legend, made him a set of teeth. 


NEW YORK: PHOTOGRAPHY 
SHOW; CHINESE FIGURES 


OMMEMORATING the centenary of the 
& invention of photography, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum is holding an exhibition, drawn 
from its own collections, which traces briefly the 
development of the processes from 1839—when 
the daguerreotype and the _ negative-positive 
processes were both made public—until 1914. 
Though the interest of the exhibition centers 

(Continued ‘on page 31) 
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to SITTING ROOM IN MODERN STYLE 
. | An intimate sitting room in which an interesting architectural composition 
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A HALF CENTURY of SERVICE 
to the ART WORLD 


For more than 50 years LINCOLN has been en- 
trusted with the handling, packing, moving and 
storage of many world-famous paintings and objets 
d'art for leading collectors and dealers. 
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are a guaranty of safety in handling and moving. 
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modern fireproof and theftproof construction, with 
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can repair or renovate paintings, tapestries or other 
valuable articles under unusual conditions of safety. 
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of paintings. 
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draperies and other valuable fabrics. 
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THE ART NEWS 


Picasso in Retrospect 


(Continued from page 21) 


Place! trés grave, trés discret et trés hautain, 
Voici venir le maitre a tous, le clown agile. 

Plus souple qu’Arlequin et plus brave qu'Achille, 
C'est bien lui, dans sa blanche armur de satin 
Vides et clair ainsi que des miroirs sans tain, 

Ses veux ne vivent pas dans son masque d'argile 
ll 


ls luisent bleus parm! le fard et les onguents .. ’ 


Since Picasso's Harlequin-Clown of the Blue and Rose periods was rendered 
always symbolically and never realistically in relation to his proper milieu 
of circus and theatre, it is clear that when the artist adopted the simplified 
design of the Symbolists, the primitively ascetic nature of which quickly led 
to his monochrome harmonies, he also drew from their philosophy and their 
themes 

But if the Harlequin-Clown iconology came to him as a novelty, the inci- 
dental association of painting with literary material did not—and there lies 
the true importance of this relationship to the understanding of the artist. 
Literary association with painting has ever been stressed by the Spanish 
masters, Who since the sixteenth century had endowed the most conventional 
religious scenes with bits of illustrational genre, while their secular works 
were the most elaborately titled story-telling pictures of all European art. 

Ihe literary anecdote thus came naturally to Spanish painters, as it did to 
Picasso. He began his artistic career by disciplining that tendency, though 
far from attempting to overcome it; rather did he learn from the Symbolist 
doctrine that it was better to convey a single word thoroughly than to risk 
the misinterpretation of a sentence. If one remembers that, one will know 
that in each work of Picasso there is a single thought, scarcely ever more, 
however subtly it may be hidden, and that it is—whether fault or no—a 
thought of words. Ultimately the most abstruse of his paintings will be 
explained, as the once impenetrable mysteries of the Blue, Rose, Negro and 
Cubist periods already have been. But, as for the latter, the explanation will 
be verbal first, painterly afterward, reflecting an indivisible union of painting 
with rhetoric in an age in which intelligent men have long since despaired 
that pure painting could live again 

Because the elements of which | have spoken seem to underly the entire 
art of Picasso rather than alone the initial phases during which they first 
manifest themselves, | have given them so much space here. And in truth 
it would be difficult to comprehend the dolorous Madonnas and blind beggars 
and miserable prostitutes of the Blue period without considering their 
prototypes in the Spanish Baroque, just as the emphatic isolation of the 
figure in compositions of the same phase testifies to the cryptic intellection 
of the Symbolists. 

The problems which remain are mainly problems of the painter, for it is 
not enough to define the cerebral causes of an artist. The Blue period is a 
case in point, since, however moving its effects on the spectator, it is still 
moot whether the Blue device—perhaps but a kind word for “trick” —was 
justified. If a trick—and it is difficult to believe that a perpetual virtuoso 
like Picasso did not look upon a mood-inducing monotonality as a tour-de- 
force—it was decidedly not. And if, on the other hand, it was entirely sincere, 
there still remains the question of whether there is any logic to oil paintings 
in large area thus artificially restricted, to which the almost unanimous 
superiority of the contemporaneous gouaches offers a firmly negative reply. 

If that holds for the Blue, it also holds for the Rose, though here introduc- 
tion of Classical sources refreshed the material. Simultaneously it brings 
up a new aesthetic measure for the artist as it proves that, like most realists, 
he is a Romantic at heart to whom the tranche de vie is but a dramatic means 
of satisfying his nostalgia. Hence the eclectic choice of design elements from 
Greek vases and other Classical sculpture, hence again the deliberately evoca- 
tive insistence on a single tone, this time heightened in key and spirit to 
create the properly receptive mood for the subject-matter. 

Withal, nevertheless, the ordering of these forms was as intellectual as is 
always the directive force of the true Romantic, for which the next step in 
the artist’s progress furnishes the corroboration. The Negroid period, a cal- 
culated borrowing from the forms of African sculpture which was being 
introduced as a dilletantism into Parisian artistic circles in the years begin- 
ning with about 1906, was in reality the first positive development of Picasso. 
Out of it came cubism, after the brief though extremely interesting period of 
brilliantly facile, sometimes almost uncomfortably apt, two-dimensional 
interpretation of the beveled, concave planes, sharp arcs and brisk angles of 
what the dilettantes mistook for a primitive art—and which was a far more 
decadent, very much latter-day continuation of earlier imported forms, than 
anyone but the German ethnologists then realized. 

Apart from its interest for itself, however, the Negroid period—and the 
charm of Picasso’s first uninhibited use of color is not inconsiderable—was 
vital for making the artist aware of those fundamentals of his nature whose 
dormant earlier existence | have already outlined. Negro forms made him 
conscious of his desire for codification, in other words abstraction; they made 
deliberate the urge to the exotic which is the ultimate dream of the Romantic; 
and they gave body to the inherent violence of the Spanish artistic tempera- 
ment. That they so immediately led to Cubism was due not only to these 
causes but also, as Gertrude Stein has brilliantly pointed out in her recent 
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Picasso book (Scribner's, 1938), to another basic element inherent in the 
artist—that Spanish architecture, alone among that of Europe, is familiarly 
built on straight, cubic lines that cut into, instead of follow, the natural 
undulations of the landscape. 

Hence the first Cubist period, that of so-called “analytical” Cubism, in 
which the strong natural basis of the Spanish landscape and the cubism man 
has imposed upon it were united with the less dimensional and less precise 
geometry of African sculpture. This was not all that was imprecise, however, 
for the very tenet of cubism which Picasso and its co-founder Braque often 
declared in wordy manifestos was that only the straight line and it immacu- 
late child the rectangle are beautiful and strong. Such adolescent overlooking 
of the formidable virtues of the Gothic vault and Classic arch has long since 
been atoned for by Picasso, quite as completely as it has been forgotten by 
those of his militant enthusiasts who today call him a “modern Gothic.” 

In fact the next phase of Cubism, synchronous with the start of the First 
European War and impelled by the first neurotic manifestations of Dadaism 
then in the air, took the form of paper collages which, beside being an escape 
from even the small reality of art, were, notwithstanding, something of a 
return to natural forms after the arid mathematical experiments of the 
previous two years. 

The subsequent step soon followed with the period of what is now termed 
“synthetic” Cubism, which in the cycle of the artist’s evolution, marked the 
coming of another triumph for the old literary tendencies toward emphasis 
on subject-matter which the cold abstraction of earlier Cubism had momen- 
tarily eclipsed. Always happiest in the creation of at once illusion and 
allusion, Picasso began in this period the dual phases which, throughout their 
course, | consider his signal contribution to the history of art. Here the 
realist side of his by now recognizably split personality gained a place para- 
mount with the literary-symbolical side, producing that curious but enjoyable 
anomaly of the execution, during the years 1915-18, of Cubist-abstract works 
alongside and simultaneously with purely realistic figures couched in the 
most conventionally recognizable terms. To cap the cyclical recurrence, the 
Clown-Harlequin and figures related to it returned as the dominant subject 
matter, albeit now far removed from the dreamily poetic Verlaine reincarna- 
ton of Gilles, though still a nostalgic symbol. 

As the realistic style of these years gave way in 1918 to a newly renascent 
Classicism, from which this time a period of Picasso’s art takes it name, 
phrased in richer and more sonorous color than the early derivations from 
the antique in the Rose period, the manifestations of synthetic or, as | prefer 
to think of it, symbolical Cubism continued well into 1922, reaching an 
apogee in the two great canvases of The Three Musicians that remain among 
if not actually the masterpieces of the artist—and surely the most character- 
istic expression thus far of the twentieth century in art. The Classic period 
was—or one might say is, for many of its principles have continued in Picasso's 
art to the present day—essentially a superb decorative phase, just as sym- 
bolical Cubism reached its resolution in the decorative splendor of the 
Musicians. The source of the former was the purely architectonic sculpture 
in heroic scale of late Hellenistic and Roman epochs, powerfully subjugated 
by Picasso into a deeply evocative, highly Romantic scheme of anecdotal 
stimulation which already was germinating with the Surrealist elements of 
the period of New Forms. 

And the latter, combining (if one may use that term for a constant flux 
and intermittence of stylistic change) all the basic impulses which have been 
seen to rotate in the previous periods, marks the as yet undefinable—perhaps 
even by Picasso himself—urge and surge of a never satisfied pioneer, no 
matter how traditional his associations, to the new fields in which painting 
must justify itself if it is to survive into a world in which every form of life 
is undergoing rapid metamorphosis. There are moments in which he reaches 
new heights of compact pictorial expression, unparalleled in the history of 
painting, and others in which his means are either so concentrated or so 
diffuse that they can signify little except to their author. But they never fail 
to awaken speculation. Above all, the super-realism of this new epoch has 
one element which Picasso has been developing to my increasing joy since 
about 1925—a vast Homeric sense of humor, a keen wit that transcends the 
deepest, most unutterable tragedy with the frightful ridiculousness that begins 
where even tragedy stops. It is this grandeur of seeing the most abysmal 
moments of humanity in the sense of the incalculable foolishness of the 
humans who make the moments, that renders unforgettable the vast Guernica 
mural of 1937 despite its shortcomings of the absence of color in so large a 
surface. 

So much for focus on the artist alone, inevitably subjective at best. What 
to say in a larger sense? Most of all, I think, that this exhibition must make 
the thinking man concede Picasso as the greatest artist of our time. Yet by 
no means the greatest painter, no more than the Florentines, greatest artists 
of the quattrocento, were painters in the meaning of their contemporaries the 
Venetians. Painting is the use of paint, which means color and the tactile 
sensations that its genial application can produce. Art is the invention and 
transmission of ideas without which, to be sure, painting cannot live, but 
which, in the last analysis, is intellectual in contrast to the material-emotional 
stimulus of painting. The distinction is clear enough to judge Picasso—whose 
abstractions anticipated the forms of modern architecture of two decades 
later, as well as, to quote Miss Stein again, the patterns of earth seen from 
an airplane, in which he has never been. Even the occasionally muddled, care- 
less surfaces of his pictures belie him as a painter, while the fecundity of his 
invention, on the other hand, has ringed wide circles among others primarily 
painters. Like the true Romantic artist he is, he triumphs over the form—in 
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which his first mastery was established by his unmatched dratfsmanship—of 
his art by the force of his idea 


sut a question remains. Is the idea communicated with 


coherence 
sufficient for universality 


Certainly it is in the case of the earlier phases 
as the world, taught by nature's own imitation of this art 


now sees it 
and if it 


seems implausible today in the case of the later phases, one must 
remind oneself that it was not long ago that the tongue which is now sup- 
posed to be in the cheek of the period of the New Forms was said to be in the 
other—of the Blue-Rose-Negro-Cubist side of the face. Moreover speak- 
ing unastronomically, there are degrees of universality. The humor of Swift 
and Goya was broad and yet never so inescapable as that of Cervantes and 
Pieter Bruegel, though the former two founded stronger followings and 
traditions than the latter 


lhe statistical glory of universality belongs to 
Kipling rather than Jovce 


vet who has formed English literature more? 
If | can go along with Picasso until just the penultimate phases, only then 
to pause, finally obstructed, before the enigma of the newest pictures that 
one might facetiously call his rooster song, | can at least temporarily fall back 


upon a Socratic formula: “Il owe a cock to Asclepius; do not forget to pay it.” 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 23) 
ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: FIVE NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


SPANISH artist with Indian blood who now lives in California, one 
fl Puma, gives at the Bonestell Gallery a showing of unusual paintings. 
his artist is very original in everything. That he has been affected by such 
Slaughters as the Spanish Civil War seems obvious. You need no trip to 
Castle Point to convince you of war's horrors. Puma can do it, give you as 
much catharsis of emotion, and make an almost beautiful painting. He has 
a sense of many colors, and uses them, which makes his dealings with the 
gory stumps of legs and arms more searing still. A strange style, an interesting 
subject matter, a profound pity and irony commend this painter to any one 
appreciative of unusual things. Sarnt Smith and the Birds, where from a bag 
of nuts the fat pigeons are summoned to an attention which two bench- 
loungers are far trom feeling, is expressive of Puma’s way with things. The 
results he calls, quite rightly, in the title of his show, “Humanitarian Art.” 


ry HE energetic Hildegarde Hamilton is showing her recent impressions 

| of far away places at the American Salon. The blue skies, blue water 
and groupings of red hoofs which strike her eye in St. Malo appear in her 
paintings made in France, England and Jugoslavia. There are thirty-five 
records of this traveller-painter who delights in the picturesque views from 
her hotel window and wherever she goes paints narrow streets, marked with 
dark shadows and brilliant sunshine, and the towers and hills which silhouette 
themselves against the sky. One selects Fishing Boats, St. Malo and a street 
scene in Genoa as characteristic works in the current exhibition. 


AY THE Vendome Galleries which have just opened for the season, Caro- 
ye line Rosenbaum shows a score of her watercolors. Her style is a particu- 
larly clear one for this medium, the leaves and petals of her flower paintings 
being exactly represented. Two studies called Memories of Century of Prog- 
ress are her most successful work shown here. There is a human touch in the 
umbrellas of a composition devoted mostly to the clumsy abstractions which 
World's Fairs seem to generate, and the form of a bridge is cleverly integrated 
into the design. Some of the other paintings are flat and tasteless arrange- 
ments of dolls and dogs, one of the latter wearing a hat 


N HELEN STOTESBURY, at the Morton Galleries, lovers of watercolor 
| will find an artist with a particularly nice sense of shade and reflections 
Evidence of the former is contained in her Tyringham Valley, Mass., and of 
the latter, in Autumn Reflections, as fine a study of autumn color as has 
graced this autumn’s walls. The variations of this color, yellow and salmon 
pink, in the reflections and refractions of the pond, are delicious, yet broadly 
delineated, as is the whole paper. Elsewhere, in Trees and The Pump, she 
groups most effectively. 

In an adjoining room Miss D. Hall shows sixty tiny crayon pictures, mea- 
suring about six by nine inches. Scenes of the good old summertime, glimpsed 
as though through the wrong end of a pair of binoculars, they have been 
amazingly successful in these days when, as Agnes Repplier once said, we 
are eating in drugstores and living in closets. Hudson River, lighthouses, the 
lawn before an old colonial house are the kinds of subject Miss Hall likes 
If they were matted, they would be even better. 


UDWIG BEMELMANS, the Austrian quattrogenarian who did such a 
& delicious job in decorating Hapsburg House—and probably even nego- 
tiated for the splendid pair of Franz Josef whiskers adorning the doorman, 
is showing at Kennedy & Co. the gouache-flecked watercolors which he did for 
Madeline and Small Beer. They are naive and amusing, much like the 
illustrations accompanying Le Voyage de Babar, save more cock-eyed. It is 
a bit too much of a cocktail party, however. The fare at such a Salon d' Humo- 
riste should not be swallowed whole; it should be picked at, which requires 
frequent trips. What is memorable from this observer’s first is the hippo- 
shaped trolley-car. 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


CHINESE BODHISATTVAS, IN WOOD, LATE IX CENTURY 


Art Throughout America 
(Continued from page 24) 


about a large group of daguerreotypes made between 1840 and 1862 by Albert 
S. Southworth, Joseph Pennell, Josiah Johnson Hawes and the firm of South- 
worth and Hawes of Boston, the historical survey is completed by other 
examples 

lhe intimate connection which has always existed between the practice of 
the art of photography and the practice of the arts of painting, sculpture 
and, of course, print-making, is remarkable. Many of the early photographers 
expressed themselves first in other media, and today photography is not only 
a highly respected medium in itself, but as a reproductive process which 
makes good images of works of art universally available, it is invaluable. 

Indeed, as A. Hyatt Mayor points out in the Museum Bulletin for Novem- 
ber, in the 1830’s—the period of the birth of photography—the art of painting 
had reached a point where the reproduction with painstaking care of just 
such an image as a lens casts on a wall was the artistic ideal. All of the physi- 
cal and chemical facts required for the invention of photography had been 
known for years, but it was not until this time when the aesthetic objective 
of the painters coincided with the results which could be achieved by the 
exact reflection of images, that more or less perfected photographic processes 
sprang into being, simultaneously and independently invented by several 
men in France and England 

Nicéphore Niépce was one of the first to achieve any results in the field, 
but he succeeded only in producing negatives until he discovered a photo- 
engraving process which was later perfected by his nephew, Niépce de St 
Victor, the inventor of modern photogravure. Niépce eventually entered into 
a partnership with Mandé Daguerre who was later to make the all important 
discovery—announced in 1839—that a sheet of metallic silver could be sensi- 
tized by iodine fumes and that after exposure the latent image could be 
made visible by mercury vapor. 

Daguerreotypes were made of materials easily available and not difficult 
to handle, and they became immediately popular on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Whereas in Europe people regarded such images as drawings to be hung 
on the wall, in America they were thought of as miniatures, carefully posed 
for, and encased in genteel velvet and composition lockets to be carried about 
and treasured. 

The work of the firm of Southworth and Hawes, fully represented in the 
current exhibition, was particularly outstanding among American daguerreo- 
typers, and information about their work is given in an illustrated booklet 
by I. N. Phelps Stokes which serves as the catalogue to the Metropolitan's 
showing of their handsome portraits of distinguished Americans. 

But the real future of photography was to lie not in the single image which 
daguerreotypes made possible, but in a process by which the image could 
be duplicated endlessly. In 1833 the English country gentleman, William 
Henry Fox Talbot—inspired, it said, while making sketches on Lake Como— 
started a series of experiments which, after a year and a half, resulted in a 
paper negative which could be laid on other pieces of sensitized paper thus 
producing an endless series of positives. 

In 1843, David Octavius Hill, an Edinburgh landscape painter, turned to 
Talbot's invention to aid him in painting the faces of the five hundred Scot- 
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tish divines who attended the convention in which the Church of Scotland 
was disrupted. In collaboration with Robert Adamson, Hill made many snap 
shots which were later rediscovered to serve as an inspiration, between 1900 
ind 1914, to the school of artistic photography known as Pictorialism 

Scott Archer 
method by the invention of the wet plate which made possible greater sharp- 
ness. Real progress was made when, in 1886, Frederick E. Ives patented the 
halftone block, America’s most important contribution which facilitated the 


printing of photographs as illustrations for publications 


an English sculptor, further perfected the negative-positive 


[he invention of the dry plate in the 1870's made the taking of pictures 
an easy matter, and the amateur photographer, often as accomplished as the 
professional, appeared. Partly in imitation of Hill, and partly as a reaction 
against the sharp focus which had become popular, they went in for blurred 
effects. Under the name of Pictorialism they banded together, and their work 
was widely exhibited and published by Alfred Stieglitz. 

An important new acquisition of the Museum made through the Fletcher 
Fund, is the pair of Chinese wooden Bodhisattvas herein illustrated. Because 
their lines and proportions, their simple top-knot, and their cushiony hands 
and feet resemble T'ang pieces, Mr. Alan Priest, writing in the Museum 
Bulletin for October, tentatively dates them at the end of the ninth century 
even though in several respects they approach some later Sung works. Having 
lost their original polychromed surface, Mr. Priest suggests that their beauty 
may even be enhanced by the fact that their handsome lines are now more 
clearly seen. Which bodhisattvas they represent, cannot be ascertained, since 


they lack definite attributes: probably they were made as attendants upon 
Buddha or Kuan Yin. 


COMING AUCTIONS 





English Portraits and Other Paintings 


OUR splendid portraits by Lawrence and Raeburn, a Gainsborough land- 
pene and works by the Barbizon school of painters are features of the 
public sale to be held on the evening of November 24 at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries following exhibition daily from November 18 including the after- 
noons of Sunday, November 19, and Thanksgiving Day. The paintings are 
the property of various owners, who include Robert Cluett, Jr., of Rye, N. Y., 
the estate of the late |. Theus Munds, and the estate of the late John P. Grier 

By Sir Thomas Lawrence, the sale includes a vigorous half-length portrait 
of Mrs. Falconer Atlee, a young woman portrayed in a high-waisted white 
muslin dress with filmly scarf, high ruff and turban, a spray of forget-me- 
nots at her waist and posed against red drapery. In the companion portrait 
of Falconer Atlee, Esq., by Lawrence, the bold features of the sitter are 
strongly lighted from the right and outlined against a dark background. The 
two Raeburn portraits are of Lady Isabella Sinclair at half length before a 
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landscape of hillside and trees and of Sir James Campbell, Knight of Inver- 
neil, considered by Mr. W. Roberts as being a superb example of Raeburn’s 
work and in exceptionally fine condition. Other portraits in the sale are of 
the actress Mme. Favart by Carle van Loo, two members of the Royal family 
by Sir William Beechey, and an example by Samuel F. B. Morse, American 
inventor and artist, of Major Simeon Theus. 

Foremost among the landscapes is a work by Thomas Gainsborough, from 
the collection of Senator William A. Clark. An interesting Morland work is 
entitled 7 be Turnpike Gate. Most notable of the Barbizon works is Le La 
de Némi by Corot; Landscape at Villerville is a typical work by Daubigny, 
and Henner is represented with an ideal head and a nude nymph on the 
edge of a pool 

lhe American painter Charles Schreyvogel is represented with a scene of 
mounted riders pursued by Indians in a desert waste. Other works of the 
varied collection comprise a Venetian scene by Ziem, a shadowy twilight 
scene with figures by Monticelli, a racing scene by James Pollard, Arab 
Encampment at Sunset by Gérome, Trout Stream, North Conway by 
George Inness, a landscape with figures by Vernet, Madonna and Child by 
Jan van Noordt, pupil of Rembrandt, and a fine Coast of Normandy by 
lroyon. A watercolor by Fragonard depicts a maiden and a group of peasant 
children amusing themselves with palm reading, and a pastel by Millet is an 
allegory of the French republic. 


Hearst Armor, Furniture and Art Objects 


/ UROPEAN arms and armor of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
EK comprises the first session of the public sale of Part VII of the William 
Randolph Hearst collection which will take place November 24 and 25 at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. The second session of the sale comprises old English 
and Continental silver, Chinese 
porcelains and stone sculptures, 
Oriental Lowestoft porcelain, a 
very interesting group of early 
playing cards, antique textiles, and 
furniture of English, French and 
Italian origin. The collection will 
be on exhibition from Saturday, 
November 18 and including the 
afternoons of Sunday, November 
19, and Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 23 

Of prime importance among the 
arms and armor is a complete suit 
of Maximilian armor, German circa 
1515. A second suit, of Italian six- 
teenth century origin, is etched in 
Pisan style with bands of Renais- 
sance design embodying trophies, 
martial figures, and land and sea 
monsters. Another notable collec- 
tor’s item is a German late Gothic 
cape or bishop’s mantle of chain 
mail. Among the many pieces of 
armor are a French late sixteenth 
century breastplate and backplate 
finely etched with broad bands of 
Renaissance design, two portrait 
medallions at the center. A Ger- 
man sixteenth century colletin and 
gauntlet are parts of a suit of armor 
at present mounted in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, 
and a tilting gauntlet with painted 
cuff is also present. 

The group of English silver con- | 
tains Georgian examples such as @ HEARST SALE; PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
pair of sauce boats on shell and aN | MPORTANT COMPLETE 


hoof feet and a set of six crested SUIT OF MAXIMILIAN ARMOR 
salts with lion masks in relief by 


Paul Lamerie and Hennell. An Elizabethan tigerware jug with gilded silver 
mounts and Apostle spoons of the seventeenth century are also outstanding. 
Continental silver includes Norwegian and Dutch tankards and beakers. 
The choice Oriental Lowestoft porcelain includes a splendid banqueting ser- 
vice with the Arms of Lathom. Ming, K’ang-hi, and Ch’ien-lung decorated 
porcelains represent the Chinese ceramic art of the sale, and among the 
Chinese sculptures is a marble statue of Kuan-Yin dating from the T’ang 
dynasty and said to have come from the White Horse Temple built by the 
Emperor Ming Ti in the year 67 A.D. 

Among the English furniture of the sale are two wing chairs of special note. 
The French pieces include an inlaid rosewood and tulipwood bonheur du jour 
with double tambour front in the upper section and fitted interior above the 
kneehole. 

Other fine pieces of furniture comprise an important Charles I! black 
lacquer cabinet and a Charles II inlaid walnut tall-case clock by Johannes 
Fromanteel, who worked in London about 1680. 
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NOW AVAILABLE: 





Fine Prints 
in Colors 


The rapid growth of art apprecia- 
tion in America has brought an enor- 
mous demand for color reproductions 
of outstanding masterpieces of paint- 
ing, from art lovers, students and 
teachers everywhere. 


To answer this demand, The ART 
NEWS now makes available a repre- 
sentative list of important subjects 
it has been privileged to publish in 
the past through the generous coop- 
eration of leading private collectors 
and museums both here and abroad. 
The high standard of printing qual- 
ity with which The ART NEWS has 
become identified lends additional 
value to these useful color prints. 


The following pictures are offered at 
the modest price of 80c per print; 
mailed free anywhere in the United 
States, while the quantities last: 


ARTIST TITLE PLATE SIZE 
Bellini The Doge 814x10'2 
Bellini Feast of the Gods 8'!2x73,4 
Breughel The Harvest 1334x10 
Cezanne The Bathers 9'4x7% 
Cezanne House of Lacroix 94x11! 
Cezanne Still Life 81x74 
Chardin Grace Before Meals 734x934 
Crivelli Virgin and Child 814x13 
Daddi St. Catherine 934x7!2 
Davies Meadows of Memory 13x94 
Durer Young Woman 814x12% 
Eakins Will Shuster 91ox7 
Gauguin Reverie 8x1144 
Gauguin Tahitian Scene 1242x110 
Goya Don Manuel Osorio 10x13 
Hals Claes Van Voorhout 10x12'% 
Hogarth Graham Children 834x734 
Holbein Edward VI 734 Circle 
Kuhn Clown 6144x1444 
Lippi Annunciation 12x7 


Metsys Flight to Egypt 4x5 
Rembrandt Self-Portrait 84ox1l 
Renoir By the Seashore 8x1044 
Renoir Cup of Chocolate 10x12's 
Renoir Grand Boulevards 934x8 
Renoir Therese Berard 744x9 
Renoir Self-Portrait, 1872 81x11 
Renoir Self-Portrait, 1897 61 x8 
Rubens Virgin and Child 814x114 
Sassetta Journey ofthe Magi 9x6'% 
Seurat La Parade 10x634 
Sheeler American Scene 9%x7 
Titian CardinalGranvella 8x10'%4 
Van der Goes The Holy Family 834x7'2 
Van Eyck St. Francis 534x5 
Van Gogh The High House 10x12 
Van Gogh Night Cafe 91ox7'o 
Veneto Portrait of aMan  8x10%4 
Vermeer The Milkmaid 8x9 


These pictures, all with margins 
suitable for framing, make hand- 
some additions to your personal 
gallery, adding infinitely to your 
pleasure and knowledge of art. 
Appropriately framed they make 
exceptional and attractive gifts. 


Simply check the pictures you 
want, tear off this advertisement, 
enclose your check or money or- 
der for 80 cents for each print 
ordered, and mail today to 


THE ART NEWS 


136 EAST 57 ST.. NEW YORK 
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©@)/EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 
Exhibition A GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION | 
ENGLISH, FRENCH [f ACA, 52 W. 8 ..Joe Jones: Paintings, to Dec. 4 
° Ackermann, 50 E. 57.....English X VIII Century Dining Tables, to Dec. 15 
AND AMERICAN A Acquavella, 38 E. 57 Renaissance Portraits, to Dec. 6 a | C A S Xs 0 
MINIATURES 4 American Fine Arts, 
215 W. 57 ; Allied Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, to Nov. 26 | 
yy ecdiacian American Salon, 110 E. 59 Lazlo de Nagy: Paintings, Nov. 20-Dec. 2 AND OTHER MODERN 
An American Place, 509 Madison John Marin: Paintings, to Nov. 27 
| Argent, 42 W. 57.. Briggs; Law; Schneider: Paintings, to Nov. 25 FREN CH MA STE R S 
Artists’, 33 W. 8.... weeeeeeeeeL, Schanker: Paintings, to Nov. 25 
Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth. .Quintanilla: Paintings, to Nov. 25 | ° 
A.W.A., 353 W. 57 Members’ Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 30 | 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 .. Eakins: Paintings, to Nov. 25 “For the Young Collector" 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58 ...L. Blazey: Paintings, to Dec. 9 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 French XIX and XX Century Paintings, to Nov. 30 
Bittner, 67 W. 55. ..Portraits of Composers, to Nov. 30 


Bland, 45 E. 57. American Sporting Prints, to Nov. 25 


Bonestell, 106 E. 57... - ....-Puma: Paintings, to Nov. 26 

Boyer, 69 E. 57. ' .....Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 30 

Brooklyn Museum George Ennis; Paul Gill: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
Vasks, Barbari : 


c and Civilized, to Jan. 1 


‘Portrait ANDREW 
of PLIMER 
A Lady” 1763-1837 


November 18th to December 9th 





' SNYDERMAN GALLERY Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Sculpture by Eight Painters, to Nov. 25 GALLERIES 
5 THE ART TRADING COMPANY QO ST Gey Paris in the 'oo's: Paintings, to Dec. 2 
Cc t : Ss, 35 /  .. ae Tricé - Pp n nos J 20- °c. 2 
1 East 59th Street, New York ontemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 !. Tricca: Paintings, Nov. 20-De 32 EAST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 


SE a Room Settings, to Jan. 6 
Downtown, 113 W. 13.Contemporary ime rican Genre: Paintings, to Nov. 28 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57............Cassatt; Morisot: Paintings, to Dec. 1 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57....... X/II to XX Century Drawings, to Nov. 30 Maaeaas 


A te T oO e T H 2 “ A. ey 19 “ | ae po 5a Cd ok ae, Paintings, to Nov. 25 SCULPTURE BY 
recarnt, 67 ©. $7....:..... arence Carter oyt: Paintings, to Nov. 26 Th 
XXTH CENTURY |) ec we - PAINTERS 


AT FIFTH AVENUE 





(2) >= :0 2-0 -me-0 --0-D-0 -D-0-SD-0-D-0-D-0-ED Oe Ole Oe Oe 


























Fifteen, ae Peek cee ee Alice Judson: Paintings, to Nov. 25 hii 
BRAQUE ¢ CHAGALL «  DERAIN French Art, 51 E. 57..... Madevs French Masters: Paintings, to Nov. 30 aa ~ We. ‘ : 
BRAQUE Cone 6° (DeRAIN - Pat Ree SA é fs - antl se All 30 Drawings e Watercolors 
KANDINSKY ° KLEE e LEHMBRUCK sranc entral, 15 4 490) ||) oe oF ,; a gu 1és.: ain t 1Z5, oO |} ‘OV 2 by PIC ASSO 
OZENFANT ¢ PICASSO + ROUAULT Grant, 175 Macdougal...... ....Fine Arts Guild: Paintings, to Nov. 27 | 
Hammer, 682 Fifth........... ....Fabergé: Jewels, to Nov. 30 | Buchholz Gallery 
NG | — a E NI D Oo ® F Harlow, 620 Fifth......... ..Walt Disney: Wash Drawings, to Nov. 30 CURT VALENTIN 
18 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. C. Harriman, 63 E. s7................. Cézanne: Paintings, to Dec. 2 32 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 
Howell, 41 E. 57........ .........Early European Porcelains, to Nov. 27 
DOW N TOW N C) | International Studio, 11 E. 57............... Hearst Collection, to Nov. 25 Paintings by 
OS Se ey Modern Masters: Prints, to Nov. 25 
> Kleemann, 38 E. 57....... he ee ee ee Eakins: Paintings, to Dec. 2 ANTOINETTE SCUDDER 
CONTEMPORARY r™ | Knoedler, 14 E. 57............ _... Ryder; Newman: Paintings, to Dec. 2 
F™ | Kraushaar, 730 Fifth.............. Russell Cowles; Paintings, to Nov. 30 November 20 to December 2 
AMERICAN GENRE pr ecg geting aol gp ide nse - a 
RIN, OG Oe oc ci as Coeeenescsecnat Souchon: Paintings, to Dec. 4 . 
ne : pier ; 730 Fifth Ave. 
A | Lilienfeld, 21 E. ee te eseees.. SOUVErbie: Paintings, to Nov. 30 Raw York 
113 WEST 13th St——NEW YORK =€ | Macbeth, 11 E.57............0 000 Americana: Paintings, Prints, to Nov. 30 
. i Ad er ere Modern French Paintings, to Nov. 30 
a Oo S$ : ae a, ee Toulouse-Lautrec; Lithographs, to Dec. 2 
Metropolitan Museum... .Life in America, 300 Years; Paintings, to Jan. 1 
Daguerreotypes, to Dec. 7 


EXHIBITION NOV. 21-DEC. 9 


MIDTOWN 


New Watercolors Midtown, 605 Madison................ Taubes: Paintings, Nov. 21-Dec. 9 


WALKER GALLERIES | monncs 23: cn Se aa wee wee on 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET | Morgan, 37 W. 57............0---- De Witt Peters: Paintings, to Nov.29 | L005 mais Ave. (Bet: 57'& 80 Ste), W. Y. 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36. .Selections from the Morgan Collection, to Dec. 31 
BARBIZON-PLAZA RR eos cic og edith tae oe 40 bn D. Hall: Paintings, to Nov. 25 FINE ARTS GUILD 
ART GALLERY Museum of the City of New York........ Cathedral of St. John, to Feb. 14 ANNUAL OIL EXHIBIT 
Oils—Water Colors—Ceramics Museum of Costume Art, Rockefeller Center..American Dress, to Jan. 31 eet boats . 


LAWRENCE BLAZEY Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. gj tng bn See to Dec. 31 aR Ae 13.07 


: Paintings, to Jan. 7 
November 13 to December 9 

























Neumann-Willard, 543 Madison.............< Selected Paintings, to Nov. 30 ° 
58th Street at 6th Avenue Newhouse, 15 E. -. SE Oa ]. Barry Greene: Paintings, to Nov. 25 GRANT STUDIOS, 175 Macdougal st. 
Se i Se ee ...Owen S. White: Paintings, to Nov. 25 
7 OS De Se ae ee Jawlensky: Paintings, to Dec. 4 ae we or Sees 
JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE N. Y. Historical, M. A. TRICCA 
INC 170 Central Park West........Anniversary Exhibition, Nov. 19-Feb. 25 INAUGURATING 
PAINTINGS oe roe American Printmakers, to Nov. 30 The Burton Emmett Memorial Group 
ed cn ech oe Old and Modern Masters, to Nov. 25 AT 
& WORKS OF ART Parsineer, $4 ©. 57.........:. Contemporary Silver & Enamels, to Jan. 1 CONTEMPORARY 
oo i a \y Sr rr José de Creeft: Sculpture, to Nov. 30 
33 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK | | 5 °F TD’ A 'C, Rockefeller Center. ...Frede Vidar: Paintings, Nov 21-Dec.9 | VARS 38 West 57th St. N.Y. 1 
A Pers, 32 E. 96.......... Picasso: Drawings; W. Lam: Paintings, to Dec. 2 Watercolors by 
KKKKKKKKK KKK LR merica’s first Rehn, 683 Fifth.......... C. Burchfield: Early Watercolors, Nov. 20-Dec. 30 | @ 
an Mendel he the tae — Reinhardt, 730 Fifth............... Rudolf Jacobi: Paintings, to Nov. 30 DEW! Tre ETERS 
artists of note and promise. A unique comec sede - 57. a ikawsa os ; Pon stot pons rset to 0 31 Paintings » 
service to collectors, whose inquiries chneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57...Small Modern French Paintings, to Dec. 2 
reindlreg tents St. Etienne, 46 W. 57..... |. Atestrion Paintings; Porcelains, to Dec. 9 | ® FREDERICK HAUKE 
MACBETH GALLERY NO TCI re Cee Te Miniatures, to Dec. 9 Nov. 27-Dec. 14 
Il E. 57th St., New York | | Studio Guild, 730 Fifth. .A Scudder: Paintings; Hyatt: Sculpture, to Nov.25 | MORGAN GALLERY, 37 W. 57 St., N.Y. 
Uptown, 249 West End................ Chris Ritter: Paintings, to Dec. 8 
SS) Serer ere tye Lebduska: Paintings, Nov. 20-Dec. 9 > sever IN U.S. 
Vendome, ie vain ates eeees Rosenbaum: Paintings, to Nov. 16 oreros and Dancers 
Ferargil Galleries Wakefield, 64 E. my at Terr Antonio Salemme: eh to Dec. 2 of Spain and Mexico by 
: if BS |e, ererrr rrr Stuart Benson: Sculpture, to Dec. 2 CARLOS RUANO LLOPIS 
Frederic Newlin Price} | Walker, 108 E. 57................+-+- George Grosz: Paintings, to Nov. 25 bic 2 
Weyhe, 704 Lexington.................... Prints & Drawings, to Nov. 30 
63 East 57 St., New York Whitney Museum, 19 W. 8.......... Twentieth Century Artists, to Dec. 3 MILCH GALLER pes 
: : - ; 108 West 57 St., 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64..........56.0000 Guitou Knoop: Sculpture, to Dec. 5 


Printed by WNU, N. Y. 
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PICASSO 


EXAMPLES OF ALL PERIODS FOR SALE 
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VALENTINE GALLERY 


16 EAST 57 STREET - NEW YORK 





